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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE NURSE 1 

By EDWIN HOLMES, M.D. 
Englewood, N. J. 

It ill becomes one whose business it is to practice, to attempt to 
preach, and yet I am constrained to trespass upon the clergyman's do- 
main in one particular, and choose a text for my remarks to you this 
afternoon, and the text I would take is this: "And the rains descended, 
and the floods came and the wirids blew and beat upon that house, 
and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock." I feel sure that no 
one here will be disposed to quarrel with the statement that storms do 
come to the lives of everyone, and you who have been through your 
three years of training, and even more in the active career of a nurse, 
will know how peculiarly exposed to these times of storm and stress 
the life of a nurse is. And so today I want to say a few words to 
you about one of the rocks on which, if you build, you will find the 
professional edifice you rear will stand. I mean the rock of "Higher 
Education." 

I sometimes wonder why so many women take up the nursing pro- 
fession, and when they do decide upon it as a life career, how many 
begin to realize to what heights that profession can and should attain, 
and what demands upon the best, physically, mentally and morally, 
of every woman, the profession makes? You who are in the profession 
can realize this and can know as well that the loftier the superstructure, 
the more solid and substantial must be the foundation. It must in- 
deed be founded upon a rock. 

Right here someone may say that I am leaving out of the question 
something much greater, that is character, and that, although higher 
education is good, truth, honor, faithfulness, are the great rocks upon 
which to build, a nurse or anyone else. This is all right as far as it 
goes, for to make a success a nurse must have all of these qualities, but 
it must not end there if she is to be and do what her profession calls 
upon her to be and to do. She must have more than soul, she must 
have brain, more than goodness, she must have scientific knowledge, 
more than honor, she must possess judgment and tact. And these quali- 
ties, though more inherent in some than others, can only reach their 
highest development through education. 

Perhaps I should be more explicit and tell you some of the practical 
things I feel this higher education will accomplish for the betterment of 
your profession. 

1 Read at the semi-annual meeting of the New Jersey State Nurses' Associa- 
tion, November 4, 1913. 
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First. I would say that I believe it would result in fewer mistakes 
of choice on the part of those who are looking to a profession or, in 
other words, fewer round pegs in square holes. It has always seemed 
to me that one of the greatest of life's tragedies was in these misfits. 
In honor to your profession I would say I believe there are as few as in 
any profession I know of, but many there are, and with higher educa- 
tion will there not come to the aspirant for nursing honors a clearer 
realization of what lies before her, and a quickened perception as to 
whether or not she is fitted for the task? In other words, will not higher 
education have a tendency to refute the old saying that " hind-sight is 
better than fore-sight." 

We have all seen these misfits among probationers and I am afraid 
among graduate nurses as well. Some should have remained on the 
farm, some would have shone in the factory or on the stage, some would 
have found their abilities better adapted to domestic service. Would 
these mistakes have been made had they had a higher education? I 
doubt it in most cases. Perhaps the advice I give to young men at 
times, when they come to ask my advice about taking up medicine as a 
life profession, could be taken with profit by would-be nurses. I always 
tell them not to go into either of the two m's (medicine and mat- 
rimony) if they can keep out of them, by which I mean that if they can 
be happy without either, they do not love it well enough to go into it. 
Whereas if they would be miserable unless they took them up, they 
would be a success in both. Isn't this a fair test for the probationer 
to give herself? 

Second. Another reason for higher education is the care a patient 
needs and properly expects from a trained nurse. How small a part is 
the mechanical side of nursing. The average domestic servant could, 
without much time or trouble, be taught how to take temperatures, 
count pulses, give baths and enemata, bring trays and make beds. 
Some nurses unfortunately think that this is all there is to nursing; and 
were it all, I would say, let down the bars, let every one seventeen 
years old who can read and write be eligible to your ranks. But woe 
to that nurse who builds her structure on sand like this, for sooner or 
later the rains will descend, and winds will blow upon that house and 
the fall will be great. I need not tell you how much more than this 
is needed to make a real nurse — how much trained observation, how 
much knowledge of human nature, how much tact, how much of the 
calming influence which a knowledge of the disease gives a nurse, that 
poise which is contagious to the patient. What Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes writes of the doctor's visit, can well be applied to nurses. 
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Not always smiling, but at least serene, 
When grief and anguish cloud the anxious scene, 
Each look, each movement, every word and tone, 
Should tell your patient you are all his own. 

These are the real sources of the nurse's strength and power, and they 
must come from a broad culture and education. 

Third. Still another reason why the higher education has a strong 
call upon the nurse is because she comes as the apostle of a new freedom 
of mankind. For years the laity, and to a degree the professions as 
well, have been held in the grip of ignorance and superstition. During 
the past twenty to twenty-five years a new light has shone over the 
medical world, ever increasing in brilliancy and power. In this light 
many things which have been hid have come to life. People generally 
are beginning to realize this. Their idols of superstition have been or 
are being rapidly shattered and in their place they would now rear altars 
to truth and scientific knowledge. In this new dispensation every mem- 
ber of our profession should be a teacher of the truth which makes men 
free, and to whom does there come a greater opportunity than to you, 
who are thrown in the close contact of nurse and patient? The in- 
fluence of a nurse in a home can be almost infinite and all honor to that 
nurse whose influence is broad, helpful and constructive. 

Take the teaching of the sex problem, let us say, something which 
is borne in upon the hearts and minds of all who are" interested in the 
young. Who is better than the nurse to put this rightly to the growing 
child, who better than she to teach the great lessons of prophylaxis and 
preventive hygiene? Can anyone without a broad catholic training do 
this properly, and can anything but the highest and the best fit a woman 
for a great task like this? 

And lastly, if not for your profession, not for the patient intrusted 
to your charge, not for the help you can be to the world, if not for any 
of these things, then for what it will mean to you as an individual, I ask 
for the higher education. The dictionaries tell us that education, in 
the true sense, is not mere instruction, it is the unfolding of the whole 
human nature, the growing up in all things to our highest possibility. 
Who needs more than the nurse the unfolding of her whole human 
nature? for her profession is a hard one, a trying one, at times a thank- 
less one. She sees much that is mean, petty and selfish, she sees human 
nature at its worst, and it is easy to lose faith in virtue, in goodness, 
in God. But with this true education, she has infinite resources to 
which to turn from the treadmill of the daily grind, she can keep her 
faith unsullied, her hope triumphant. In place of despair will come an 
optimism which will look up not down, will find the silver lining to the 
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cloud, and back of it all the sun. She will find what James Russell 
Lowell pleads for when he says : " Give us the humanities undiminished 
in their ancient right. Give us science too, but give us first of all that 
science which ennobles life and makes it generous." 

This higher education will also broaden your sympathies and give 
you that deep, unselfish love for humanity, which ought to be the key- 
stone of your nursing arch. What you must give is not the drugs, the 
routine treatment alone, but most of all yourself, your sympathy, in- 
terest and affections: 

Not the mere artist purchased to attend, 

But the warm, ready, self-forgetting friend, 

Whose genial presence in itself combines 

The best of cordials, tonics, anodynes. 
****** 

Unmoved by praise, she stands by all confessed, 
The truest, noblest, wisest, kindest, best. 

With this highest and best of educations, will come a true sense of 
the real rewards of the profession. And what are the rewards? There 
is a living, and something more, but money can never repay you when 
you give yourself. You must find your real and lasting reward in a 
sense of duty well performed and the opportunity for service which is 
yours. 

For centuries the reigning house of England has proudly borne for 
its motto the German words "Ich Dien," "I serve," and higher educa- 
tion can help you more than all else to make this the motto of your life 
and your profession. It will help to make you what that profession 
calls upon you to be, will teach you to love it with all your heart, to 
work for it with all your strength, to give to it the best you have, un- 
sparingly and gladly, and if you do this, then you too will be of the 
blood royal, for you can write proudly upon your banner — "I serve." 



MEMORIES 
By "FOREIGNER" 

In the halls of futurity, if we may accept the philosophy of Maet- 
erlinck's "Blue Bird," a voice was given me, and I early acquired a 
singing knowledge of old English and Scotch songs from my father's 
expressive rendering. He seemed to derive much happiness from 
hearing my childish voice uplifted in the tender old melodies. In due 
time a teacher took my voice in charge, and I began to trill Italian 



